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What’s in a Greek or Roman Personal Name? 

Recently Leonard Feeney, S.J., wrote some delightful 
remarks on beauty and euphony and their absence in 
modern names of persons.! The names of most of us, I 
fear, do not possess what he finds inherent in ‘‘good 
names.’’ Adding the baptismal name to your surname 
does not help generally ; as often as not, it becomes sing- 
song. Besides, what can the legions of us do about the 
prose of our names, who respond to Miller, Smith (there 
were 51,950 Smiths in the American army during the 
World War!), White, Meyer, ete.? 

Our ancestors, it appears, worked at their nomencla- 
tures much like the Romans. Do you know of a real 
Roman with a really pleasing, truly beautiful family 
name (cognomen)? But have you ever taken the intro- 
ductory syllabus of personal names in Pape’s Woerter- 
buch der griechischen Eigennamen and observed with 
what difficulty you found an ugly or raucous name 
among the thousands there listed? To say that in their 
lives the Romans were rusties first and last, conserva- 
tives, bald realists, and prosy men and women, while 
the Greeks were quite the opposite and felt and ex- 
pressed Kalon in mostly everything, is to state common- 
places. That the contrast between an ingrained Hellenic 
sense of beauty and Roman callousness to it ean be 
observed from even a casual comparison of Greek and 
Roman personal names, has been remarked before,? but 
merits to be shown at greater length. 

We need not concern ourselves with the patronymics 
of the Greek epic. Nor need we consider the genetivus 
patris or the demoticon, for in their daily lives the 
Greeks early got along with only one name to designate 
the individual sufficiently. 

The felicitous nature of a Greek name is usually owing 
to its composition of two words or stems, pleasing of 
sound and etymological meaning.* Such compounds are 
legion and the components extremely many. It suffices 
to adduce a few types. 

The names compounded with kléos (fame), of which 
Pape lists more than 160 examples, are among the most 
familiar: Periklés (Far-Famed), Themistoklés (Re- 
nowned-for-Law), Agathoklés (In-Good-Repute), Hila- 
roklés (Glad-of-Fame). Others, compounds of -dotds, 
déron (gift): Herddotos (Hera-Given), Kephisédotos 
(Cephisus-Given) ; Heliddéros (Gift-of-the-Sun), Theo- 
déros (God-Given), Dionysodéros (Dionysus-Given) and 
Olympicdéros (Olympus-Given). Compounds of hippos 
(horse): Meldnippos (Blacksteed; French: Moreau), 
Philippos (Horse-Lover), Hippoménes (Chevalier? Ger- 
man: Rossmut). *Compounds of anaz (ruler) : Aristénax 
(Noble-Ruler), Lesbénaz (Ruler-of-Lesbos). 

Join the four components to which we have limited 
ourselves, and witness with what ease and grace they 


form new names among themselves: Anaziklés (Famed- 
Ruler), Andzippos and Hippénar (Master-of-Steeds), 
Hippoklés (Famed-for-Horses), Kleodora (Bright-Gift). 

The large class of names formed by syncope of com- 
pound names and again by suffixation of the syncopated 
names themselves, while less suggestive etymologically, 
are generally quite as pleasing to the ear as are their 
originals. Thus Philélaos (Folk-Friend) is a probable 
prototype for Philios, Phillis, Philas, Philéas, Philinos, 
Philiskos—each of which is in turn a felicitous combi- 
nation. 


It is perhaps asserting too much to say that already 
the tria nomina arrangement of the Romans—in which 
they radically deviated from the one-name system of 
their Indo-European brethren, is indicative of their 
resourcelessness in distinguishing the individual. You 
could argue the opposite. But how strait-laced and 
unimaginative the entire nomenclature is, becomes evi- 
dent from a consideration of the several nomina. 

Of the praenomina there were just eighteen. Aulus, 
Gaius, Gnaeus—what do they mean to the mind and 
the ear? The dreadful Kaeso was one of seven reserved 
for certain noble families!®> The Latins were immune to 
our modern concern of parents for proper infant naming 
—they counted their children. Quintus, Sextus, and 
Decimus are among the praenomina. 

Dry numerals also served as convenient nomina gen- 
tilicia, e. g. Septimui, Octavii, Nonii. So, too, were the 
precious praenomina used, e. g. Aulti, Marcii, Titi. 
With characteristic Roman rigidity these and almost all 
other gentilicia terminate in -ius. The very large class 
of nomina formed by consonantal reduplication is an- 
other example of mental aridity. Thus those beginning 
with the letter A: Abbius, Accius, Addius, Allius, 
Ammius, Annius, Appius, Arrius, Attius.6 Gentes such 
as the Aricinii, Tusculanii, Venusinii (of Aricia, 
Tuseulum, Venusia), are more fortunate in at least 
lingering in the ear and conveying a local connotation. 
Others are equally pleasing of sound, though prosaic 
enough etymologiecally: Cornelii (Horn?), Flamini 
(Sexton), Geminii (Twin). Others again—such as the 
Fabiti and Naevii, with the popular etymologies of 
‘‘Beanman’”’ and ‘‘Birthmark- (Mole-) Bearer’’—must 
not be urged : as likely as not, they are of Etruscan origin.” 


And now consider some of the telltale cognomina: 
Capito and Fronto (Greathead), Labeo (Blubberlips), 
Naso (Greatnose), Strabo (Squinter); Flaccus (Flap- 
ears), Paetus (Blinker), Plautus (Flatfoot), Varus 
(Bowlegs), ete. Of course these family names are largely 
derived from nicknames—the Jtalum acetum of Horace 
—names originating from the observation of physical 
defects and abnormalities in persons. But that they 
found adoption as Cognomina, and that they are so 
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strongly represented among those Roman names with 
which we are most familiar, is very significant. The 
Greeks, too, had names derived from nicknames,® but 
they are for the greatest part slave-names or such as 
are known to us only trom the dictionary; or they are 
names not compromising in any way, but even names 
of endearment. Thus the small and dainty among males 
were called by as many as thirty known versions of 
(s)mikros: Smikros, Mikos, Mikillos, etc.® 

Other Roman cognomina were gotten from the garden 
and field, e. g. Lentulus (Lentil). If Cicero were to pro- 
test our version of ‘‘Peaman,’’ he could hardly avoid 
submitting to ‘‘Warts.’’!° The Pisones, usually also ren- 
dered ‘‘Peamen,’’ escape the fabaceous vine, for Piso 
derived from Pisum is impossible, and the name undoubt- 
edly is of Etruscan provenience.“ Not so fortunate are 
the Caepiones or ‘*Onionmen.’’ 

Mental or ethical weaknesses account for other unde- 
sirable cognomina, such as Latro (Bandit), Nepos 
(Prodigal), and Stolo (Blockhead; German: Tolpel). 
How fortunate for the Mummii, Duilii, and certain other 
gentes not to have been plagued with cognomina!}* 
Others, especially families of Imperial times, escape with 
the ever convenient numeral appellatives. These range 
all the way from Primi to Decumi.1* 

The foregoing also reflects what could be said con- 
cerning Greek and Roman names for women.!* Where 
is there a name more attractive than Aspasia (Wel- 
come)? It is true, the Roman woman was not as re- 
stricted in the matter of a praenomen as was her brother 
or husband. Fausta (Fortunate) and Salvia (Sage?) 
are even pleasantly descriptive. An only daughter was 
not in a bad way either, because she was given the 
nomen gentilicium with the ingratiating feminine termi- 
nation -ia: Caecilia, Cornelia, Tullia (Cicero’s Tulliola!). 
But when other daughters arrived, numbers again 
spoiled it all. They were dubbed Maior, Minor, Tertia, 
Quarta, ete. 

To thus place side by side Greek and Roman names 
marks so striking a contrast of natures that, it would 
seem, it is not unwarranted to state that every presen- 
tation of Greek and Roman national qualities and differ- 
ences should begin with a consideration of the names 
these peoples bore. Every schoolboy immediately records 
the antitheses. But these names do not merely reveal 
Greek lives pervaded by a primordial sense of beauty 
and colored by a rich imagination, and Roman lives in 
harness to a stark realism and not distressed by rigid 
conventions; they also reaffirm for the Greeks that in- 
herent natural endowment, not native in the Roman and 
untranslatable for us, but which we describe with the 
Latin word humanitas. It was an endowment which, for 
example, moved the Greek master to engrave upon the 
marker of a departed faithful slave the word XPHETOL 
(Worthy) behind his name,!° while with characteristic 
lack of humanitas old Cato preseribed that a husband- 
man, because he should be vendaxr rather than emaz, 
servum morbosum ... vendat.1® Lastly, a meditation on 
the history of Roman and Greek names lends color to 
the elements and phases which wrote the national history 
of the peoples that answered to the names: Roman con- 
servatism, stubborn tenacity of the mos maiorum, drab 
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uniformity and subordination to those possessed of 
auctoritas—leading the sons of Romulus unerringly to 
the realization of Anchises’ legacy: Excudent alii . . 
Tu regere imperio . . . memento; on the other hand, 
Greek versatility and freedom, universality and asser- 
tion of the individual, making for a life that was worth 
living, for good poets, good historians, and good philoso- 
phers, but ultimately spelling national doom and sub- 
servience to the stronger, the Catonie vir fortis ac 
strenuus—the Roman. 


Josephinum College 


Worthington, Ohio J. C. PLuMpE 
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“In Illo Tempore” 


In the expression in illo tempore, which introduces the 
reading from the Gospels in the Latin Missal, each of 
the words deserves attention. In Latin, a modified noun 
in the ablative expressing time at which or time within 
which generally dispenses with the preposition in. 

prima luce; puncto temporis; illa tempestate; 


nostra memoria; secundo bello Punico; 
ineunte aestate; summa senectute, 


Roseius Roman multis annis non venit; 
multis saeculis verax fuit id oraculum; 
eo biduo Caesar in castra pervenit. 

The preposition in with a modified noun generally 
denotes situation rather than mere time. 

in tali tempore: in such a state of affairs; 

me nolo in tempore hoe videat senex: at this juncture; 
in summo et periculosissimo tempore; 

milites inermos, quippe in tali die, aggrediuntur. 

With these two rules to guide him, the classical student 
has reason to view the Missal’s in illo tempore with mild 
suspicion: it is either ‘‘bad’’ Latin or else expresses 
‘‘situation.’’ The disjunction is inadequate. In the first 
place, for time within which, in is found even in the best 
writers; secondly, for time at which, it occurs at least li 
ancient Latin of a more popular character. 

Catullus: aliis erunt in annis; Ovid: dies in qua; 


Lucretius: nocturno in tempore; quovis in tempore; 
Vitruvius: in hieme anni; in singulis mensibus; 
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Columella: in postero die; Tacitus: eo in tempore; 
Gellius: ego quidem in hoe certe tempore non fallo me. 
This use of in eventually became the rule in ecelesias- 

tical Latin. From the Vulgate (or the [tala) it found its 
way into the Missal. Jn illo tempore, therefore, is not 
a solecism ; it illustrates the tendency, observable in sev- 
eral Indo-European languages, to replace the cases by 
the addition of a preposition. In the Greek Koine, too, 
prepositions ‘‘eneroach’’ upon the cases. 


Furthermore, there is no harm in treating the Missal’s 
in illo tempore as a phrase expressing situation rather 
than time, as it would in elassieal Latin. It would cer- 
tainly be impossible to show conclusively that this origi- 
nal foree was definitely lost in later Latin. There are 
passages in the Gospels where this foree seems very 
natural, if not directly called for. The well-known state- 
ment of the seventy disciples, for instanee, (‘‘ Lord, even 
the devils are subject to us in Thy name’’), was fol- 
lowed by our Lord’s touching outburst of gratitude to 
His heavenly Father: ‘‘I thank Thee, Father, Lord of 
heaven and earth,’’ ete.; and this is introduced in St. 
Matthew (xi 25) by: in illo tempore respondens Iesus 
dicii, and in St. Luke (x 21) by: in ipsa hora exultavit 
Spiritu Sancto et dixit. Whatever meaning the evan- 
gelists themselves may have seen, the one in his in illo 
tempore, the other in his in ipsa hora, the joy of the re- 
turning disciples was evidently the occasion, the fitting 
moment, that elicited our Lord’s solemn expression of 
thanks. This consideration gains weight if we consult 
the Greek that underlies the two expressions of the Vul- 
gate. In St. Matthew tempus renders the Greek kavros, 
a word known to express occasion, opportunity, fit mo- 
ment (as well as difficulty, predicament, embarrassment, 
ete.). The same is true of St. Luke’s hora which is so 
conspicuous in the fourth Gospel, where it generally has 
a pregnant sense. With our Lord, who came into the 
world to accomplish a definite work, time as such had no 
value except as affording an oceasion for speaking or 
acting, for saying or doing the very thing He had come 
on earth to say and do. So, when the disciples reported 
their pleasant experiences in missionary life, Jesus ‘‘took 
occasion’’ (note the Greek apokritheis in St. Matthew) 
from what they said, to thank His heavenly Father. In 
our Gospel narratives, therefore, in which the Missal’s 
in illo tempore introduces some event in our Lord’s life 
or some utterance of His, theology can supplement and 
make more precise what grammar may have left unex- 
pressed or vague, and assign to in the more pregnant 
sense of classical times. In that way, the stereotyped 
introductory phrase is much like an irremovable finger 
post, saying in effect: ‘‘If you would fully understand 
the subjoined pericope, you must study the context, the 
setting, in which the events narrated in it occurred; for 
‘it was on that occasion, under those cireumstancees’ that 
(Jesus said, ete.)’’. Moreover, the phrase reminds the 
reader that the Chureh had a special object in incor- 
porating this particular ‘‘Gospel’’ in the Mass of this 
particular day of her calendar. There is a wealth of sug- 
gestion in the expression that will not be lost on a devout 
and discerning user of the Missal. ‘‘Omnis scriptura 
divinitus inspirata utilis est .. .’’ (2 Tim. 3, 16.) 


J. A. K. 
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Fifty-nine 
The Popularity of the Latin Missal 


Congratulations on your convineing editorial of Feb- 
ruary, 1937, in which you plead the ease for liturgical 
Latin, and point out our duty to train students in high 
school and college ‘‘to take an intelligent part in the 
liturgical life of the present day.’’ That we enjoy an 
unprecedented opportunity to give such instruction and 
that we may confidently count on willing cooperation, is 
evident to anyone who considers the wide-spread popu- 
larity of the Missal and the growing desire of the edu- 
cated laity to recite the Divine Office. We cherish the 
hope that sane and effective plans will soon be made to 
give the Latinity of the Chureh a rightful place of 
honor in our eurriculum. Whether liturgical and 
ecclesiastical Latin is taught in conjunction with classical 
Latin, or in separate courses, the work done in the pagan 
authors who glimpsed truth from afar—per umbras et 
imagines—should from every point of view be vivified, 
enriched, and crowned with the glory of the Christian 
revelation shining through the language of the Church. 

For our Alumnae that have mastered something of the 
idiom of the liturgy, experience has proved that the 
Missal remains the one conerete and abiding link that 
binds all their later lives to the culture and inspiration 
of their college years. 


Sr. Mary JEROME 


Marygrove College, Detroit 


The Blind See 
(To Plato) 


From birth he had been blind. He did not know 
What men could mean who told him of the light 
Of day, or of the erystal stars at night, 

That move across the sky, majestie slow; 

And then that gentle Voice had uttered: ‘‘Go, 

My son, and bathe thine eyes’’; and lo! his sight 
Had come! Amazed, he looked upon the bright, 
Full-beaming sun, and loved its brilliant glow. 


So, too, at thy behest, man’s blinded eye 
Once glimpsed the sun of goodness, which on high 
Forever gives existence and a plan 
To all this universe, to desert stone 
And forest flower, to savage beast and man, 
And melts them all into the perfect ‘one.’ 


Florissant, Mo. James W. Navucuton, S.J. 


‘*T shall begin Vergil in a few weeks,’’ writes a reader, 
‘and so I find the discussion on the reading of the Ver- 
gilian hexameter very timely.’’ [The reference is to ‘‘A 
Lovely Impracticability,’’ published in the January 
Buuuetin.| ‘‘Furthermore, I have found Mr. Becker’s 
experiences no less helpful for my classes in Cicero.”’ 
[See ‘‘Go to it, Cicero!’’ in the Oet. BuLuetin.] ‘‘I 
thought, however, that I improved on Mr. Becker by not 
reading Cicero ‘‘with all the trimmings’’ myself, but 
having the members of my class read a chapter apiece, 
during the final review, while the rest of the class were 
listening with closed books.”’ 


A university is a place where diamonds are dimmed 
and pebbles are polished.—Robert Ingersoll 
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In the jargon of the school, a graphic word will now 
and then spring into vogue—as though teachers and 
pupils had suddenly awakened to a new consciousness 
and become aware of a need never felt before. Often 
enough it is an old word with a novel edge put upon it. 
And once accepted, it acts like a tyrant or dictator that 
sees to it that the idea and the need it expresses shall 
be kept alive. Such a ‘‘dictator’’ in classical teaching 
just now is the term ‘‘background.’’ 

Everybody nowadays must have background. The 
high school girl thrills over the prospect of doing work 
‘‘merely for background.’’ At college the outlook is 
wider, and the need for this magic thing is stressed in 
proportion. To the teacher of Latin and Greek, back- 
ground may become a spectre, for word has gone forth 
that ‘‘you cannot be a good teacher unless you have 
plenty of background.’’ The idea is not new. 

We are children of our age. Our physical and men- 
tal growth is partly due to the climate we live in, the 
times we were born in, the surroundings in which our 
lot is east. The products of the human brain are by a 
thousand tendrils bound up with the ‘‘soil’’ that makes 
their birth possible and nurtures them. No masterpiece 
springs full-fledged from a mind absolutely detached 
from its environment. The Aeneid, for instance, is trans- 
parent to us, not merely as the work of such a man, but 
when seen against the background of such a time, such 
a country, such a stage of Roman culture. And Rome’s 
culture stands rooted in Grecian soil. We admire 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides when, ‘‘to take a cor- 
rect view of the matter, we ought rather to admire the 
period and the nation that made their tragedies possi- 
ble’’ (Goethe). In trying to understand the milieu in 
which a classical work has had its being, we are building 
up background. We see the subtle influences that have 
come to fruitage in the work, as well as the influence it 
has itself exerted on later ages. We see that the Aeneid, 
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for instance, is but an are in the full orb of Roman life 
and literature. We see it as we should see a tree or 
flower standing out from the general surface in which it 
appears. Evidently there is much to be said in favor of 
this ‘‘background.’’ 

But in a larger and nobler sense, the teacher’s most- 
treasured background is a fine personality. The world is 
exacting, and we tremble to think how much it expects 
of us. Familiarity with the subject taught, ability to 
teach, sureness of self, poise of judgment, gravity of 
demeanor, a genial disposition, broad culture, knowledge 
of the world—such are some of the elements of an har- 
monious and ideal personality. It is interesting to know 
how keen the ancients were about the influence of char- 
acter on artistic suecess. Old Mareus Cato stoutly de- 
fended the view that a good character was essential to 
suecess in speaking, and, bluntly enough, embodied this 
notion in his definition of the orator: ‘‘vir bonus dicendi 
peritus.’’ Quintilian warmly agreed with Cato and set 
himself to justify his definition. It was even debated 
whether, by that standard, Cicero and Demosthenes were 
perfect orators. Aristotle declared that certain writers 
on the art of speaking were mistaken when they denied 
that character had anything to do with persuasiveness: 
‘*On the contrary, we might almost affirm that a speak- 
er’s ethos is the most potent of all the means to persua- 
sion.’’ In modern times, to quote but one or two writers, 
Emerson sees in all art an expression of character. 
‘‘Though we travel the world over to find the beautiful, 
we must carry it with us, or we find it not. The best 
of beauty is a finer charm than skill in surfaces, in out- 
lines, or rules of art can ever teach, namely, a radiation 
of human character.’’ Perhaps the most trenchant 
statement of this interrelation between character and 
artistic performance is a remark by Goethe: ‘‘ Before 
you ean do something, you have to be something.”’ 


We would know Jesus, by Professor John A. Scott 
(The Abingdon Press, 1936) is a good book for classical 
students to con over. In spite of its title, its spirit is 
classical. ‘‘Soerates and Jesus,’’ the last of the four lee- 
tures it contains, takes you via recta into the agora, the 
courtroom, and the jail of Athens, and there you see 
Soerates in person: so vivid is Seott’s description of that 
Grand Inquisitor assigned by Providence to an ener- 
vated city, whose mission was to be ‘‘a gadfly’’ and 
rouse the languor of that ‘‘noble steed.’’ Coming at the 
end of the fourth century, when men were intoxicated 
with ‘‘suecess,’’ Socrates stepped into the intellectual 
arena and fought the battles of common sense. Politi- 
cians, pocts, artists, in fact, ‘‘great men’’ of every de- 
scription, were stopped by him in mid-career and forced 
to give an account of themselves. Athens was purified, 
and a countercurrent set in that should, eventually, pre- 
pare men to look for a better religion. In the words of 
Gildersleeve : ‘‘Soerates reached an arm’s length toward 
Christ—it was only an arm’s length, but it was toward 
Christ.’’? The analogy between Christ and Socrates has 
foreed itself upon thinking men of all times, and often 
enough resulted in a degradation of the Founder of 
Christianity. Fair to Socrates, Scott is just to Christ, 
as we should expect. 
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To account for the beautiful title of this unusual book, 
we should add that the purpose of the first three lee- 
tures is to show that what biblical and nonbiblical 
sources tell us about Christ is a logos pases apodoches 
azios, that the Gospels were faithfully preserved 
through the ages, and that ‘‘Dr. Luke, the Greek Physi- 
cian,’’ gave competent testimony to the life and teach- 
ing of Christ. This takes us far beyond the elassies; but, 
again, the spirit in which it is done is that of a classically 
trained mind. Scott’s argument is powerful because of 
his insistence on the value of long-established traditions, 
and beeause of his determination to get at facts (a 
typically Greek trait!) and his ability to put two and 
two together. Known to us as a student of Homer, with 
this book on the New Testament Scott links the Alpha 
with the Omega of Greek literature. For the rest, the 
reader may consult a review of the book in Classical 
Weekly for February 15, 1937. 


Reconstructing the Latin Curriculum 
I 


I read the editorial on the study of liturgical Latin 
with both interest and pleasure. My comments are as 
follows. 

1. In regard to reconstruction of our entire eurri- 
culum, it is my opinion that, at a very early stage, an 
additional language should be taught, say, from the sixth 
grade on. If French were the general language of 
Canada and all Mexico, I presume in this country the 
extra language would have to be French. At all events 
I think it should be a Romance language since our native 
tongue is Anglo-Saxon. 

2. For us Catholies I therefore think that Latin would 
be the right language since it is the source of the Ro- 
mance languages, besides being the liturgical language 
of the Church. I see additional advantages in starting 
with a mild type of liturgical Latin in the sixth grade. 
Among these advantages would be the possibility of co- 
ordinating the Latin class with religious instruction and, 
in particular, with attendance at Mass and the use of 
the Missal, which is very possible in a simple form in 
that grade. 

3. I believe that this simple experiment could be the 
beginning of a complete reconstruction of our ecurriec- 
wum. Such a reconstruction, according to my mind, 
should not happen by way of a blue-print plan which 
reconstructs the full curricula from the grades to 
college inclusive. That is too much like totalitarian 
regimentation. 

Nor do I think that a reconstruction of our curricula 
should begin by redividing the years. We should rather 
start at the bottom and then let the reconstruction grow 
in accordance with our experiences. Two years of litur- 
gical Latin would suffice for the children in the grades. 
After that, it seems to me, we should be ready for dif- 
ferentiation between technical courses and cultural 
courses—the same distinction that runs through the edu- 
cational setups in some European countries. Perhaps 
the easy classes in liturgical Latin (direct method, of 
course) could be part of a test as to whether students 
should go on in the more technical or the more cultural 
way. 
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I see the whole question also as part of a much larger 
one that we should really start solving by some very 
simple changes in the early years. 


St. John’s University 


Collegeville, Minnesota Vira Micuet, O. S. B. 


I was much interested in your editorial regarding 
liturgical Latin. I feel that many of the difficulties 
which students of elementary Latin experience at present 
are to be attributed to two causes: their lack of training 
in the fundamentals of English grammar, and the failure 
to attach their Latin from the beginning to something 
that is of current everyday interest. 

It seems to me that the failure to utilize the Latin of 
the Church amounts to nothing less than a wasted oppor- 
tunity. From the very outset short passages such as the 
Pater Noster, the Ave Maria, the Confiteor, and the 
Credo, might be required for memorizing. In each of 
the latter two will be found a quite obvious deviation 
from the syntax of classical Latin. When the correspond- 
ing classical uses are met with in the regular course of 
the Latin grammar, these differences can be emphasized 
and sentences written in both ways. 

Again, quite early in the course, beginners ean be 
given opportunity for sight reading, making use of short 
passages from the Gospels. Such extracts will increase 
the student’s vocabulary, and will also, I am certain, 
develop far more interest than the very dull reading 
exercises that have been devised for the more recently 
published elementary textbooks. These latter are often 
so artificially constructed and so absurd as to disgust 
even the young student. 

The hymns, which are so beautiful, should, I believe, 
be deferred until the fourth year, when the student may 
have developed more capacity for appreciating them, and 
when the contrast between classical and mediaeval Latin 
poetry can be made more clear to him. The prose of the 
Missal and the Breviary does, however, offer a large field 
for supplementing the usual reading in the second and 
third years. Many of the Orationes of the Missal are 
great Latin regardless of the period in which they were 
composed, and their conciseness and balance should be 
obvious even to the young student who has hitherto 
known only Cicero. 

I firmly believe that the benefit to be derived from 
constant (even though it be, of necessity, limited) prae- 
tice in reading in a new field that can make a practical 
appeal, together with an intelligent use of .he memoriz- 
ing faculty, will more than compensate for the time in- 
volved in combining this introduction to liturgical Latin 
with the course now in use in our schools. 


Manhattanville, New York Lioyp B. 


The Classical Outlook for February publishes a very 
instructive essay by Professor Norman W. DeWitt on 
the abuse of English ‘‘O”’’ in translating Latin. In fu- 
ture, eliminate your ‘‘O’’’s! 


Never explain. Your friends do not need it, and your 
enemies will not believe you anyway.—Elbert Hubbard 
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Latin, the Key to the Middle Ages 


If it is true that the Middle Ages preserved for us 
the heritage of Rome, it follows that the student who has 
a sound knowledge of classical history and civilization is 
well equipped for the study of mediaeval life and let- 
ters. True that one must also have a sympathetic at- 
titude to Christian belief and doctrine, a historical sense, 
and good judgment to become a historian of the me- 
diaeval period, but without a knowledge of Latin, to 
mention only the minimum requirement, one cannot 
progress very far. Roman peace, Roman law, Roman 
manners and customs, the Roman structure of society, 
the writings of Roman historians, poets, playwrights, and 
philosophers, were all consciously preserved and, in a 
certain degree, imitated. Ridiculous it might seem to 
single out one grade, shall we say, in the social hierarchy 
of the thirteenth century and assert its Roman origin, 
but it should be remembered that adaptation and de- 
velopment can destroy all resemblances to prototypes 
while leaving behind sufficient evidence to account for 
any given condition in an evolutionary process. It is 
significant that miles denoted a fighting man and servus 
a labouring man both in the third and in the thirteenth 
century, however much the later type may have differed 
from the earlier 

To take first the very constitution of the Holy Roman 
Empire, an historian of that institution remarks that 
one who would explain the elements out of which the 
imperial system was formed should scrutinize the history 
of the Chureh and analyze the constitution of Rome in 
the days when Rome was merely the first of the cities of 
Latium. While German law and German customs may 
have been innocent of all traces of Roman law in the 
beginning, it would be true to say that the theoretical 
continuity of the Empire supplied a basis for the argu- 
ment that Justinian’s law ought to be the law of the 
land. 

Italian glossators tried to discover the meaning of 
classical texts in law and were followed by commentators 
in every land who, desirous of obtaining acceptable re- 
sults were disposed to accommodate Roman law to me- 
diaeval life. All alike were inspired by the concept of 
the Empire as the one true state; for, all alike regarded 
the body of doctrine in the Corpus Juris Civilis as the 
most profound constitutional and legal wisdom. <As the 
Bolognese lawyers spread their influence through the uni- 
versities of the west, so did Justinian’s books percolate 
through the legal system of every embryonic national 
unit within the confines of the old imperial jurisdiction. 
Regalia, popular rights, concepts of property and liberty, 
all were at least in part defined on the basis of Roman 
ideas. The process of percolation may have been slow 
in the more remote parts of civilization, but if the Leges 
ITenrici Primi, written in the early twelfth century, do 
contain but one citation from the Theodosian Code, if 
the teaching of Roman law is not introduced to England 
before 1149, it can be asserted per contra tnat, even in 
such a matter as the legal writ, ecclesiastical procedure 
had made the Anglo-Saxons familiar with the papal form 
of summons, in turn borrowed largely from the Roman 
method of drawing up a legal document, long before 
1066. Within a century of Vacarius’ teaching at Ox- 
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ford, Glanvill and Bracton were strongly impregnated 
with Roman principles and terminology, so that even the 
common law of England, supposedly indigenous, owes 
more to Roman influence than the constitutional lawyers 
care to admit. 

In social and economic affairs equally did mediaeval 
Europe owe much to imperial Rome. The good order 
established by the ancient empire never entirely died 
out, and it was upon the solid foundation of what re- 
mained that the new kingdoms of the west were destined 
to be erected. In this way Europe escaped from the 
threatening barbarism of the invaders on the wings of 
Roman civilization. Again, as in the ease of the law, it 
was the Eastern Empire that, by maintaining close com- 
mercial relations with the west, took a paramount share 
in the work of preservation and transmission of the Ro- 
man heritage. All the social and economic forms of the 
days of the Caesars were retained under the Byzantine 
regime, which modified them, it is true, as barbarians 
with different customs of their own came to be absorbed. 
Constantinople alone kept alive the arts, industries, trade 
and commerce in the Mediterranean world. But as the 
new kingdoms were formed in the west and civilization 
settled down again after the catastrophie events of the 
fifth century, we can see both church and state vigorously 
endeavouring to restore what had been destroyed. The 
villa of imperial Gaul, with its reserve set apart for the 
proprietor and numerous holdings of coloni, is essentially 
the same economic unit as that deseribed by writers on 
agricultural topies of the time of Cato. It survived the 
shock of the Germanic invasions with but little change, 
it lived on in Merovingian France, and the Church ear- 
ried it across the Rhine, into the lands where only com- 
munal property holding had hitherto been recognized. 
The drift to private property as against the collectivist 
ideas of the barbarians, the amelioration of the lot of 
slaves and serfs, the revival of industrial production, and 
the renaissance of an urban economy and of trade and 
ecommerce are all along lines previously laid out by the 
old Empire. Many of the towns, for instance, had never 
been totally destroyed and industry never quite died out 
there, so that the new regime merely built upon the old. 
Again, in the more remote parts of Europe continuity 
from Roman times was more attenuated than in Italy or 
Provenee. The evidence, for instance in England, for 
what took place in the dark night of 450 a. p. to 600 a. p. 
is seanty and inconclusive. Similarly one finds little in 
Flanders and beyond the Rhine, (where, after all, the 
Roman rule did not extend), on which to build a case 
for the necessity of classical studies. 

But it is when we come to examine the corpus scrip- 
torum Romanorum that we are most impressed by the 
extent to which mediaeval man looked back to the golden 
age. Examine, if you will, the writings of any one of 
the great philosophers, or theologians, or historians of 
the Middle Ages, and observe the innumerable borrow- 
ings from the classics. Much of the research of modern 
scholars is directed towards this relatively virgin field. 
The studies of Latinity in recent years have led quite 
naturally to new efforts to discover the sources of inspira- 
tion used by such writers as Bede, Rhabanus Maurus, 
Isidore of Seville, and others. As recently as 1933 Fr. 
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May, 1937 


de Ghellinck, S. J., writing in Gregorianum, appealed to 
graduate schools of Europe and America to take up this 
work. His own particular interest appears to be the 
diffusion of patristic knowledge in the Middle Ages 
through guides, libraries, and anthologies. That some- 
thing of the kind is already being attempted may be seen 
trom the paper by J. S. Beddie on Libraries in the 
Twelfth Century in the Haskins Anniversary Essays. 
Here we find cited two gifts to Chartres, the one in 1150 
by Thierry, chancellor of the cathedral, the other in 1180 
by the English historian and philosopher, John of Salis- 
bury. The former bequeathed, besides the Institutes, 
Novels and Digest ot Justinian, the works of Donatus, 
Priscian, Cicero (De Rhetorica), Porphyry, Euclid, 
Boethius (On Music and Geometry) and sundry works 
of Aristotle. The latter added two more works of Cicero 
(de Offictis and de Oratore), Seneea, Eutropius, and 
Vegetius. In the same paper the author takes up the 
question of the spread of Roman law in twelfth-century 
libraries. ILere we find Pope Celestine II giving a copy 
of the Corpus Juris Civilis to Citta di Castello; Philip 
of Bayeux gives to the monastery of Bee (the home of 
Lanfrane and Anselm) the Institutes and Digest; 
Ubaldo, archbishop of Ravenna, gives to the bishop of 
Caesarea the Digest and Codex, while an inventory at 
Novara in 1175 reveals the existence of the Codex and 
Novellae, and a list from the abbey of Peterborough re- 
cords the existence there in two volumes of the Corpus 
Juris Civilis. Since so many of the administrators of 
royal governments were ecclesiastics, we can well imagine 
the tremendous effect on public affairs of the existence of 
these volumes in such widely seattered localities. It ean 
easily be seen, too, how a knowledge of Roman law 
enables the student of mediaeval affairs to discern the 
reasons for otherwise inexplicable actions taken by of- 
ficials in the name of the common law, and to understand 
the development of that law away from its barbarian 
origins. 


More in accordance with the ideas expressed by Fr. de 
Ghellinck is the paper by M. L. W. Laistner in the 
Transactions of the Royal Historical Society for 1933, in 
which the classical and patristic influences on the Ven- 
erable Bede have been minutely studied. A survey of 
the earliest treatises of that writer (de Arte Metrica, de 
Schematibus et Tropis, and de Orthographia) reveals 
excerpts from Donatus, Charisius, Audax, Caper, and 
other grammarians, the use of lines from Terence, 
Juvenal, Lueretius, Varro, Lueilius, and Martial or Sal- 
lust. While it is probable, however, that these citations 
were made through the medium of Isidore of Seville, 
Bede was fully familiar at first hand with Vergil, an 
author known to the Irish scholars and to Aldhelm be- 
fore his time. Expressions such as lege in Virgilio, iuxta 
illud Maronis, unde poeta dicit, occur frequently and re- 
veal a sound knowledge of the Aeneid and the Eclogues, 
though once he misquotes the second Eclogue with Nec 
tibi lac westate novum nec frigore desit. Ovid, Luean, 
Ausonius, Cicero, and Suetonius he knew, though prob- 
ably not at first hand. Of Pliny’s Natural History he 
knew books 2, 4, 5, 6, 13 and 16, and Laistner cites an 
interesting case of the great ecclesiastical historian nod- 
ding when he confuses Pliny with Marcellinus. From 
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Bede’s Commentary on the Acts we gather that he was 
familiar with a certain amount of classical mythology, 
though possibly some of this he gathered too from Isi- 
dore, or from Evagrius’ Life of St. Anthony. 

Similarly the late Dr. Willard, examining the Classics 
in Flores Rhetorici tor the Haskins Anniversary Essays, 
shows the reliance of Alberie the Deacon (Fl. Monte 
Cassino, 1075) on Sallust, Vergil, Ovid, Lucan, Terence, 
Persius, Cicero, Boethius, and Ennius. After support- 
ing his arguments with a long array of classical quota- 
tions Alberie exhorted his pupils to control their prac- 
tice with the rein of moderation lest the likeness of the 
mother’s features cause a weariness of its own. Again, 
this is the kind of thing that Fr. de Ghellinck advises. 

The chief difficulty that students have to face in 
undertaking work of this kind is not a dearth of ma- 
terials, but the deviation from the accepted rules of 
syntax to which, in their classical studies, they have been 
accustomed. Latinised barbarisms oceur again and again 
in all mediaeval authors. No less a person than Pope 
Gregory the Great says: ‘‘I do not fear colliding with a 
metacism, I do not avoid the looseness of a barbarism, 
beeause I think it quite unworthy that I should restrain 
the words of heavenly wisdom under the rules of Dona- 
tus,’’ and St. Augustine, defending his departure from 
the accepted standards of the grammarians, remarks: 
‘*Why should it annoy a doctor of Scripture speaking to 
the ignorant to say ossum rather than os, lest that word 
be not understood by one to whom they are ossa, but 
only by one to whom they are ora, where African ears do 
not care for the shortening or lengthening of a vowel.’’ 


_ But there are not lacking dictionaries of mediaeval Latin 


such as Du Cange and Maigne D’Arnis, which explain 
the usages of the Middle Ages, and which, in these times, 
are accessible to every one. 

If it be objected that this is an overstraining of schol- 
arship, let the eritie consider the words of Rhabanus 
Maurus: ‘‘The philosophers, especially the Platonists, if 
perchance they have spoken truths accordant with our 
faith, are not to be shunned but the truth appropriated 
as from unjust possessors.’’ Or, better still, let him 
consider the proportion between the commentary and 
text in such a work as that of St. Thomas Aquinas on 
Aristotle’s Politics, and examine there the references to 
ancient writers. For how else are we to arrive at an 
understanding of that philosophia perennis, that ae- 
cumulated wisdom of the ages, if we do not strive to 
understand the mediaeval writer to the same extent as 
he strove to understand his predecessors? By the ac- 
quisition of a wider knowledge of the origin of the ideas 
of these great men, we enter more into harmony with 
their thoughts. It is thus we reconcile for our own good 
the best in the classies with what is good in the Christian 
dispensation. 


Department of History 


Saint Louis University Herpert Henry CouLson 


We cannot approve of spending any time whatever, 
except for some specific, professional purpose, in read- 
ing authors that would not be worth reading unless they 
were written in Latin or Greek.—B. L. Gildersleeve. 
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Anent That “Lovely Impracticability”! 


I am reluctant to comment on Sister Helen Irene’s 
paper because of the hazy state of our knowledge of 
Latin verse-accent. I think both papers—hers and Mr. 
Becker ’s—exaggerate the difficulty of getting fourth- 
year pupils to read the Aeneid metrically fairly well. 
Your very temperate remarks minimized, I hope, the 
deterrent effect their views are likely to have on timid 
souls. I wonder what these idealists would think if they 
heard me claim that my classes read (metrically) fairly 
well at the end of a month? Individual performance 
varies, of course, with the aural sensitiveness and vocal 
flexibility of each pupil, and each one has only a start, 
but it’s a start at least and in some instances it develops 
into something very pleasing. ‘‘Very pleasing to you,’’ 
I hear my opponents say; ‘‘but is it metrical reading 
‘worthy of the name?’’’ All I can claim for it is that 
it is quantitative, rhythmic, minimizes the stress (But 
what else was the ictus?), and has regard for both sense 
and meter. One of the first things I demonstrate is that 
meter is for the sake of the sense. I have not your 
article? near me at the moment, but I believe you said 
that the perfect blending of sound and sense is the secret 
of the poet. How do I accomplish what I claim to ae- 
complish? As follows: 

1. A few baldly simple remarks upon the relation 
poetry has to prose on the one hand, and to music on 
the other—it uses the means both of conveying thought 
and of exciting emotion, i. e. words and rhythmie sounds. 
Henee, in order to receive the poet’s full message, it is 
essential that his medium be read aloud and musically. 
There is not much to be got, for the ordinary person, 
from looking at a musical score. 


2. ‘‘You are familiar with a poem the rhythm of 
which is like that of the Aeneid—Longfellow’s Evan- 
geline.’’ (Quotation marks indicate my speeches to the 
class.) I begin to recite, ‘‘This is the forest,’’ smoothly, 
i. e., with the soft pedal on the verse-accent. Pupils 
chime in. Sean— ‘‘to show why it is called ‘dactylic 
hexameter.’ ”’ 

3. ‘‘Now I'll read the first lines of the Aeneid. You 
may look at your books, if you wish, or you may just 
listen.’’ I read the first seven lines at least twice. 


4. ‘*Now you read with me.’’ I read with them, a 
line at the time, listening for proper quantity, and re- 
peating until they have got the rhythm. Then I eall on 
individuals, in order to find out the degree of rhythmic 
sense each one has. 


(Here we enquire into the meaning of the passage.) 

5. **Now I’m going to read according to sense—Did I 
read according to sense?’’ This is conceded unanimously. 
‘*What happened to the rhythm?’’ The answer is not so 
prompt. Some, timidly, ‘‘It was rhythmie, too.’’ ‘‘Let’s 
try it again. I'll read according to sense. Notice what 
happens to the rhythm.’’ No one is doubtful after this 
reading. 


See Mr. Becker’s paper in the CLAssIcAL BULLETIN for Janu- 
ary, 1937. 

See “An Important Element in the Vocal Reading of Vergil 
and Cicero,” CLASSICAL BULLETIN; October, 1936. 
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Heretofore, at this point, I have said, ‘‘That’s the 
poet’s job—to make the rhythm swit the sense, even help 
very much to express the sense, as we’ll see very often 
in Vergil.’’ 

6. ‘‘For homework, practice reading aloud these seven 
lines, taking care to give full time to the long vowels. 
This makes all the difference in the world in the effect of 
your reading. Listen!’’ And I read the first line with 
clipped English vowels, then with Latin sonority. 

And so we’re embarked for realms of gold. 

College of Mount St. Joseph-on-the-Ohio 
Mount St. Joseph, Ohio SisTER AGNES DE SALES 


My Seven Best Books on Vergil’s Aeneid 


(For the Five Questions to which the following are 
replies, see the CLassicaAL BuLLeTIN for April, page 54. 
—Editor’s Note.) 


VI. 


I prefer Sidgwick as text edition because its notes are most 
helpful and complete for young students. 

For the entire Aeneid Conington-Nettleship is an excellent 
commentary for the teacher. 

. Conington’s (prose) Aeneid is on the whole a very satis- 
factory translation. 

. Mackail’s Virgil in the “Debt to Greece and Rome” series 
is a good book for students to read. 

5. Cultural books for the teacher: Myers’ essay on’ Virgil, 
Sellar’s Virgil, Prescott’s Development of the Art of Virgil. 
But there are many other books on Virgil which every 
teacher ought to read, v.g., Mackail’s Introduction (in his 
edition of the Aeneid), Knight’s Vergil’s Troy, Wight- 
Duff’s account in his Literary History of Rome, Glover’s 
Virgil, ete., ete. 


Florissant, Missouri Francis A. Preuss, S. J. 


VII. 


Knapp’s Aeneid. K.’s scholarship is generally sound and 
always conscientious; he understood well that the Aeneid 
is a work of growth and development. 

. Sellar’s Virgil teaches you that you must study V. anew 
with each class you introduce to V. 

. Mackail’s The Aeneid of Virgil. 

. Grant Showerman’s Rome and the Romans. A new book, 
easy and pleasant to read, giving a comprehensive survey 
of Roman life and institutions; more conducive to a be- 
ginner’s understanding of the Aeneid than a library of 
histories of Roman literature. 

. In Mackail’s Virgil and His Meaning, ete., a fine artist 
enthusiastically interprets the great artist Vergil; a little 
book, second to none. Heinze: Die Augusteische Kultur 
(Leipzig: 1930): excellent; H. knew Rome and Roman 
culture of the Augustan Age as few have known it. Shower- 
man (as in 4): views Roman character and institutions in 
the light of “The Eternal City,” ancient Rome in the living 
Rome of today. 


Josephinum; Worthington, Ohio J. C. PLuMPE 


The Rhetoric of Aristotle is a practical psychology, 
and the most helpful book extant for writers of prose and 
for speakers of every sort. Every one whose business it 
is to persuade others — lawyers, legislators, statesmen, 
clergymen, editors, teachers—will find the book useful 
when it is read with attention.—Lane Cooper 


Concentration, hard study, and intense effort are pain- 
ful, since they involve constraint and compulsion — 
unless they have become habitual, in which ease it is 
habit that makes them pleasant.—Aristotle 
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